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To 
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bears come of some stock 
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promoter 
citizen’s publie spirit and polit power. 
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of 
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to 
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had so mueh to 


Arnold 


mechanism of 


which Matthew 
mere eourses 
and lectures is relied on as confidently as 


is the mechanism of laws and constitutions 


and political institutions. In part, also, 
this faith in courses and curricula goes 


with that mode of thinking about teaching 
It looks 
upon the student mind as an empty vessel 

be filled 


requiring to bde 
without: as a 


against which Socrates protested 
with ready made 
blank sheet 


is to write some- 


rrom 


materials 


upon which the teacher 
thing wholly outside of the student, whose 
function is purely receptive or passive. 
Such belief is strong in the business man 
of to-day, as it was strong in the every- 


time. 


day Athenian citizen of Socrates’ 


And as men of business are the dominant 
foree for the time being in our social and 
national life, we look to them for our ideas 


on many things beside business on the 


same principle of homage to material 


power or success on which the ancients 


defied their rulers. Henee, in spite of 


ourselves, we of the universities seem 
to be aequiescing in the business man’s 
sound enough, if grant his 
that 


needed in society for the time being must 


idea, you 


premises, whatever appears to be 
be taught, and, if taught, should of course 
the business principle of 
securing the best matter to fill 
the cranial void or the best writing upon 
the mental blank sheet at the lowest cost. 
Naturally also the business man wants a 
The external 


matter must be inspected, must come from 


be taught on 
external 


guarantee of the quality. 
a good known commercial source, and the 
pedagogue who inserts it must have the 
proper Ph.D. label or its equivalent from 
a respectable purveyor of educational 
materials. 

qualified 


If because the activities of 


Americans of all sorts have created a 


consciousness of kind in some Anglo-Amer- 
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icans, who hope 


system turn our whole po 


pinechbeck Englishmen, or 
duties and obligations of eiti: 
been much in our eyes of lat 
the business men of the count? 
the stability of our economic 
that a and impr 


demands new 


better guaranteed external] 


material be inserted in the era 


spaces of the rising generatior 


such reasons or anv of them it 1s 


that we must have schools of 
or courses in citizenship or fon 
tion in citizenship, and the qu 
where is the university to star 
formal hierarchy of courses in t} 
then, I say, the university is best 
to let the thing alone. It has bee: 
into doing too much of this sort 
Indeed those who picture training 
zenship of this sort, if they su 
realizing their picture, have a pai 


For 
lar belief in the efficacy of courses 


illusionment in prospect. 


formal instruction has brought 
unhappy attitude on the part of 
dent. He is 


the instructor 


examined in the 
who gave it, al 
examined in the eontent of t 

Accordingly he reasons thus: ] 
bound to know anything of the su 
the course that was not in its ¢ 


viven: I am not bound to kno 


about anything unless I have had 


in it to fill my cranial void with th 
rial upon that subject, nor may I r 


ably be expected to do anything 
taught to do it in a 
hand, the 


have been 


course. On the other 
reasons thus: He has had a course 
or that, therefore he knows it; hé 
relied upon as fully competent in 
that field because he has had form 
ing therein and his mental blank s 
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filled out with the req- 
A generation of 


ntly 
ts and figures. 
formaily educated in citizenship 
out with the idea that they 
to know or to think nothing 
civilized 


t to the duties of a 


ih} red society beyond the con- 


formal course in which they 


turned out 


with a public relying upon 


<l—a generation 
ompetent to the obligations 
heeause they held diplomas 
political science in citizen- 
| achieve more for the undoing 
mie education than a host of bar- 
nvaders. 
- other hand if when we speak of 
that 
his 


we mean 
with 


inter- 


for citizenship 


finds himself living 


n a eondition of social 


ence in eivilized and _ politically 
d society, and that the bringing 
nen to live in that condition so as 

the most of its possibilities both 
and 
first order in which a university as 
take 
ortant part—-if this is meant, then 


for them is a social service 


portant social institution may 


is another story. For nothing is less 
to such training than to raise up 
th to rely wholly upon formal 
to create in them the belief, con- 
that 


course of itself may give mastery 


rr subconscious. pursuit of 


subject or a belief that no one is 


‘ld or may be assumed to know a 


ject or about a subject unless he has 


+ 


led such a course, and that when he 
pursued one, he may keep within the 


+ 


s thereof with a consciousness that his 


| has been properly filled with the all 


ng materials. 

ing at the matter in this way, we 
ask ourselves at the outset what we 
by citizenship in the present con- 
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nection. In a university we are thinking 
are dealing 

to 
Yet 
it is often helpful to put our thoughts in 
a helpful 


nent 


of more than the mome we 


with universals and are endeavoring 


look at things sub spect rlernitatis. 


terms of the moment, and as sug 


gestion, not as a dogmatic state) 


the one true conce! t} : | ask 


| you 


moment to interpret our question 
Let 


not 


of engineering 
think of the state, 
created by a social compac 
physically as the personified 
nor biologically as a huge super-org: 


but functionally as the chiefest of human 
agencies by which human society achieve 
its tasks of social engineering—its tasks of 


conserving the goods of existence and the 
values of civilization, of eliminating waste 
and friction in human enjoyment of them, 
and in adjusting conflicting human claims 
So bring about the widest 


as to possible 


satisfaction with the least friction and the 
least The 


the these 


waste. 
of 


ganizations, 


state no means 


sole agencies. Religious or 


fraternal organizations, pro 


fessional and vocational organizations, so 


cial and benevolent organizations and even 


business organizations do a part. 


The state is only the chiefest and most 


and most efficacious of these 


of 


sense we might think of it, né 


enduring 


agencies social engineering. In that 


tion created by contract, but as a great 


publie service company, in which we are 


all 
patrons 


stockholders and of which we are all 


a publie service company bound 
fur 


at 


from the nature of its undertaking to 
all 


hout discrimina 


nish a reasonable service to alike 


reasonable rates and wit 


tion and to provide reasonable incidental 


services and facilities. Such a picture is 


useful because if we to think of eitizen- 


are 
ship under the aspect of eternity, we may 


think of nothing less than the individual 








o! social engi1- 


end 


neering as distinct from the relation 


t] ndividual to the means of such engi- 
neering in t time or pla More than 
once 1t has appened that some agen y 
of social engineering, doing, it may be, ex- 
ct en rk within its sphere has assumed 
to identify tsel vith the end and to think 
of itself as involving the whole. Organ- 

d religion long made this claim, Organ 
zed polit ‘al so ty has made it more 
than o1 Some of us may think that 
some private associations recently showed 
signs of asserting a like ¢] [f we look 
to the end hat we must have in mind 1s 
a eivilized in in a eivilized society, 
charged with 1 duty of maintaining, 
developing and transmitting civilization. 


To a great no doubt, 
he exereised through political activity in 
But 


a means and 


extent, this duty will 


politically organized society. organ 


political activity Is 


hut 


no more the whole of eivilization than 


IS 


organized religious activity or organized 


SS organized labor 
then, 


something wider and deeper than effective 


busine activity or 


By citizenship, we must mean 
participation in political activity in politic- 
the 
term dates from the time when political 


had 


organization 


ally organized society. Our use of 


hard contest 


the 


organization waged a 


with religious for hege- 
mony in social control and had come to be 
thought of as succeeding to the paramount 
universal claims of the medieval 
But then 


and the political interpretation implied in 


and 


ehurceh. even we meant more 


our common speech must be taken as an 


interpretation of society and of civiliza- 


tion and not as committing us to an 
absolute identification of these with the 
political machinery for the time being. 


be 
n a docile, orderly person, who 


the 


citizen something 


Hence 


more tha 


our must 


scrupulously keeps laws, does not 
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of 


evade jury service, 
lots and votes intelligently on 


pays his taxes and reads th 


pul 


valuable 


expositions of lie aff 


airs 


sons are 


‘community, but our Savior 


harsh observations as to ti 


usefulness, they but pay t 


and cummin and neg! 


anise 


ier matters of a 


the 


the Gree k 


where every one was 


ently and 
doing th 


the be 


fitted, 
do. 


ne was hest 


he eould best st 1 


or else 
think of 


To 


we are 
reference to its ends, we 


survey of social ideals. 


the social engineering 


the 


which men have always seen, 


end of 


state is chiefest agency 


tain and order, 


peace 


most elementary economic 


or cultural advancement. | 
may give this 
think of the 
munity in the 


the 


end as 


easting out impious 


studies the 


quietiy in the grooy 


equally to social and cul 


Pr 


a religious tur 


who 


members of 


a political pha 


l 


keeping 


post ilat 


rood oraces of the 


gods, to the end that society be 


by natural disturbances, 


wrath. In a 
thought. 


as the maintenance of an ideal 


divine 


have eoneeived 


men 


social status quo whereby men 


th 


OT 


4 


later devel 


of it the best of which it is capa! 


Greek 
to 


the 


Reformation 


was conception. 


the 


nineteenth 


a 


men came more and more to hold 


end was to bring about 


individual self assertion. 





an 


axXit 
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| by the idea of abstract liberty 
tical 
itury is being taken by the idea 

nm in some of the many rising 


philosophy of the nine- 


Son ial philosophy, it is coming 


ivit of as a making the most of 
ture and of external nature by 
effort 


generation 


1 several in order that 


our may achieve 
which it is capable and trans- 
est as something upon which the 
av build something yet better. 
s truth in each of these coneep- 
Ordered effort is a presupposition 
ation. To eliminate friction and 
vaste in human use and enjoy- 
the goods of existence, we must 
uphold the general security. 
ef function of law, and law is 
the Again 


waste of 


reliance of state. 
fatal 


s if the energies of the mass of man- 


social re- 


L\ De a 


misdirected, if large numbers 


are out of the place for which 
hysique or character or aptitudes 
ning best fit them. 
‘human civilization is only conceiv- 


It has been said 


there is a system among mankind 
issigns each man his post and sets him 
task and takes care that existing values 
tected and the creation of new ones 
rthered.’’ Likewise the Seripture 
is: ‘‘And thou shalt 
wes and laws and shalt show them 
vay in whieh they must walk and the 


teach them 


that they must do.’’ Such a system 
customary or forcible or religious 
itical or economie or composite. We 
oneede to the Greek thinkers that 
is always some such system which 
tually and on the whole puts men in 
will be the least 
I need not 


place where there 
m and the least waste. 
id words in arguing for the truth in 


ird conception. We were all trained 
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to believe in it and even those who have 


progressed to a wider view must concede 
that individual spontaneous initiative and 


free self-assertion is the great agency of 


economic and political and cultural prog- 


ress, 


There has been a tendeney toward an eco- 


nomic version of the fourth conception, a 


tendency to interpret it strictly in terms of 


a maximum satisfaction of human wants. 


But much depends upon emphasis 1n such 


an interpretation; upon whether and how 


far we think of actual wants or potential 


wants, of immediate wants or ultimate 


wants, of what men do consciously want 
or of what they ought to want. In a uni 
versity I need not argue for the moral 
aspect of this matter; I need not argue 


that involve selection 


from among these wants, valuing of wants, 


our thinking must 
and choice of the best. of the highest—of 
those which we find tend to carry forward 
human powers and human control of na 
ture to the most and best of which they 
are capable. 

Such being our view of the nature and 
ends of citizenship, what may the univer- 
sity do towards realizing the ideal of citi- 
zenship and furthering its ends? If we 
con- 


think of society in terms of the first 


ception only, as identified with the legal 


order, undoubtedly the university may 
train the youth in critical, systematic 
thinking so that he will see for himself 
the fundamental réle of order. Through 


and of 


para- 


study of history, of economies 
politics it may convince him of the 
mount importance of the general security 
in civilized society. If we think of society 
in terms of the second conception, a uni- 
the 


aptitudes of those who are fitted for the 


versity may ascertain and develop 


higher intellectual work of society, may 


enable them, through study of recorded 


human experience, to convince themselves 

















essity of systematie and intelli 
ordering of human 


is to be human civilization, and to con- 


vince themselves of the relation of civiliza- 
tion so ordered to the interests of the in- 
dividual. It may lead them to seek an 


ideal or the social order and TO seek in- 
telligently how to direct the existing order 


ideal 


waste. If we 


the least friction 


think 


ciety in terms of the third conception, the 


toward that with 


and the least of So- 


university may train the individuals who 


are able to take advantage of its oppor 


tunities so that they may realize the whole 
ot the 


which has 


powers nature given 
them and utilize them to the utmost. 
Such was the American academic ideal of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Its watchword was opportunity. It ex- 
pected the student to begin the struggle 
for existence through competitive self- 
assertion already in the university. It 


offered him the widest possible program of 
electives. It said to him, if it pleases you 
to do so, come and select from these mani- 
fold opportunities in your own way and at 
your own risk, make the most or the least 
of them as you choose (provided your least 
is not subversive of academic discipline so 
as to interfere with the like opportunities 
of others) and thus prepare yourself to do 
the 


wills in a world where the end of society 


your part in struggle of conflicting 


is the utmost possible self-assertion by 
each consistently with self-assertion by all. 
We that in the 


tively community of 


rela- 
the 
time, still actually or in immediate remi- 


must not forget 


homogeneous 


niseence predominently agricultural and 


pioneer, such a system involved a real 


training for citizenship. In spite of its 


obvious unsocial features, as things were 


then it made most of those who really felt 
its influence socially useful, since the rest- 


] 


less activity of the individual is a prime 


activities if there 
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agency of progress and at t 


manifold outlets for such act 


friction and waste. Su 
well be 


Not unnaturally 


mized 
eould 


liberalism 


a golden age 


satisfied with that 


that sought to 
the crowded urban, industria] 
ous America of to-day, than 
in the An 


domain, 


erica of vast 
unexploited natural 
agricultural interests 
the sevent 


obtained in 
the last 


which 
eighties of century. 
If we think of society in ter 
fourth conception, that eonceptior 
each of the others and 
the 


Same, 


much of 
possibilities of university ari 
the All that 


been suggested may be done and 


great part 


side. The university may sti 

student to convince himself of t} 
mental importance of social order 
still help him to find his aptitudes 
find 
him of 


how to them, and 
the 


tempts to be useful in 


him 


use 
waste involved in fut 
the wrong 


life and the social injury which su 


involves. It may still develop his 
reliance and give him opportu 
make the most of his natural power 


self-assertion that he may, while cony 
ing him of the social and individual 
est in his doing so intelligently a 
misdirected 
But to-day 


leave 


couraging vain and 
against the pricks. 

much as it is, must 
the 
great material equipment, the sw 
the Amer 

versity simply to do these things 
the 
educational the 
the And t 


simply from the standpoint of tran 


us uns 


Do we need vast endowments 


personnel of modern 


ganized society? As eulmit 
the 
for 


system, universit 


highest things. 














are the highest possibilities of 


ty to be brought out by these 


ise for a moment to relate our 
the general functions of the 
The sophists, who are the 
estors of university teaching, 
pare young men for the pro- 
pursuits of active life, to pre- 
be orators or politicians or 

wv teachers. In like manner the 
versity had an immediately 
Men went there to study 

logy or philosophy or medicine 
professional schools. So the 

» of American universities was 
th the avowed purpose of train- 
cated ministry for the churches. 
revival of learning and the rise 
nanists, a new idea came in. 
season men were busied in recover- 
aterials of ancient civilization 
ng them into eivilization of to- 

is these wonderful products of 
genius and Roman political and 
erience burst upon men’s con- 
ss and shook the bonds of author- 


r a time there was the highest faith 


~ 


l-sufficieney of the humanities and 
osedly boundless possibilities of 
Study of the humanities and 
training of the reasoning powers 
to promise everything for man- 
Thus the purely cultural side of 
ty education became established, 
ay well be that this type of edu- 
did the whole part of the univer. 
training for citizenship both wisely 


ell in its generation. In time, how- 


th changes in society there began 
revival of the vocational idea. 


nd more it has been pressing the hu- 


+ 


s to the side or treating them as 
tional only. And yet nothing less 
itself in a civilized community of 
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civilized men is the real vocation for which 
the university must train. Getting a living 
IS a small matter in comparison with living 
after one has gotten it. Hence if the uni- 
versities have swung back for a time to 
the vocational idea, their function Is still 
what it was in prior periods of the voca- 


tional eor ‘eption to train socially useful 


members of society, useful generally as 
men and specifically as protessional men 
through their practise of their profession 
or calling, No doubt you Will Say the 


university has more to do than this, and 
I will grant it. But the further aspects 
of the university are not relevant to the 
present discussion. My proposition Is that 
even in the avowedly vocational, whicl 
has come to be so large a part of univer 
sity work, the aim of the university is ulti 
mately what it was under the exclusive 
reign of the humanities, what it has been 
from the beginning of universities—‘by 
its insistence on the devel pment ol! the 
legitimate faculties of man, a development 
secured by concentration on things that 
are in themselves pure and true, it draws 
men to the boundaries of human power.’’ 

If this view is sound, the unive rsity has 
always had a chief place in the highest 
and best training for citizenship. The 
perennial debates as to its function have 
in reality been debates over method, as 
best serving the needs of this or that time 
and place. And it is significant that it 
has never been found necessary or ex- 
pedient to make teaching of citizenship as 
such directly a formal end Nowhere is it 
more true than in teaching that the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life. Con- 
sider for a moment what formal dogmatic 
teaching of citizenship is likely to be. 
‘“‘One of the strongest factors of social 
stability,’’ says Kar] Pearson, ‘‘is the in- 
ertness, nay rather the active hostility 


with which human societies receive all new 
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We need only recall how the  phical speculation 
people persecuted the prophets, which laid the foundations 
Athenian demos banished or ex- science, went along 
philosophers, how the church ex- increasing material 
iunicated scientists or foreed the atter the Peloponnesian war 
king discoveries, how i tion of wealth, social disorder 
memory of many hers present Amer- inrest so impressed 
ican colleges drove believers in the evolu that Plato put as an i 
tionary theory of Darwin from their the lawgiver was to 
chairs. It is not easy to reconcile the for all the citizens, in 
social interest in the general security and hear nothing of which his 
in the security of social institutions with approve, and if, neverthel 
the social interest in general progress; did arise, they were to 


and all official dogmatic purveying of stringent penalties. Such 


orthodoxy is sure to develop the one at the longs to the decadence of 
expense of the other. To the class possess- attempts to fix an orthodox ty 
ing wealth and power, order is the sum of by unchangeable authority 
social interest. A dogmatic instruction in that closed minds are the most 
citizenship coneeived in that spirit is cer- and so far from making for st 
tain to do injury to social order by the’ go further on impulse and be s 
reaction it will produce; a dogmatie in-_ easily by plausible impracticalit 
struction in citizenship that shall impart open mind left free to prove all 
absolute knowledge of the expedient com- hold fast to that which is rig 
promise, the just balanee, between the gen- recent events in Russia testify t 
eral security and general progress seems’ effect. Nothing could be more 
to me an impossibility. that those who for the time 
This is not the first era of rudely shaken the political or the economic 
stability wherein men have sought to hold of society should be able to us 
fast the status quo by legislation and _ versities in an attempt to mam 
official instruction. Under the eastern sort of citizens which it suits th 
Roman empire the lawmakers believed’ real or supposed, to promote 
that the Roman power could not decline for the university to deal with t 
if each order and profession of its citizens of qualified Americanism is not 


‘ 


was fixed irrevocably in the sphere of its supervised injection of a car 


particular duties. The wisest men of the pared serum into the student 


time considered freedom of opinion ‘‘a_ by so guiding the mental and 
species of anarchy incompatible with reli- development of the rising generat 
cious feeling, moral duty and good govern- lead them to higher ideals of 
ment.’’ Speculation as to political rights  self-assertion, to better and bri 
was held ineompatible with the social of the ends of political activity 
order. But the measures taken to main- wider conception of the possibilit 
tain mankind ‘‘in a state of stationary in American society. It is not 
prosperity’’ depopulated and impoverished tion of education to make 

the empire and withered the energies of mold that we may be citizens in t 


} 


society, while the relatively free philoso- tine sense. Variety is a whol 


eS 
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indeed, it is a char- fronting American progr to-day An 
Unity is to be found increased demand for ll trained men and 
not in the life women created by the war 
tion and other post-war need 
en’s house of the primitive considered in anv but an 
if teaching has been to con- manner without the gravest 
er, to transmit civilization. ‘t only the commercia 
ex social organization of the 


his task has many sides tion of eivi 


by many agencies. TO Americanism 


committed to conserve, to can Maintain 
transmit n ighe Publicity 
the funetion of the and the venelt. It is the ste; 
training for eitizen progress. It might be termed 


of bringing out len ail tion to eivilization, and rightly 
or the hichesct eivilizati — , 
wr the highest civilization and without a general dissemination < 
to conseious and continue | tion. America S progress would 
at humanity in their time may 

imanity in thelr wate, dismantled, and her existence 


best of which it is then capable. 
alls should go forth prophets 


influence would be undone. 


and civilization will begin 


nen, poets an envineers, men : 
serine a ; the proverbial snake wi! 
fined eulture and men of strict ; ; 

fronted by an unknown obstac 
1 narrow specialty, dreamers 


a 


. tail into its mouth and begins to swallow 
thinkers and men of achieve 
\ll are needed to make up a liv- 


itself with a seeming relish 


A whole library could be written on the 


ving civilized society in the world , : 
. economic aspects of pub city 


All mav be good citizens and . ; 
' other complete libraries coul 


may be the highest type of 
Sot ae , on the commercial and eivil 

if in the university they were 
see clearly, to think critically, to 


r minds open and form tolerant 


of publicity. It could be tol 
and why the dominating 

nts of their fellows, to resist un- ademas has been pub city, 
ind abhor wilfulness, to look with 7 has made of the United States 
nation upon the fashionable pro to be reckoned with in world 
noment, to remain unmoved by it has made Amer 
eational method 
World nations. 


raising their phenomena at their per- Nor is the histor} 
nt worth Roscort PouNnpD made present 

D UNIVERSITY tion possible, | ‘ssive when viewed 
from its beginning. Then the unknown 


1 panics and hysterias, judging 


a matured sense of values and 


HAVE YOU A DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY Egyptian some 3,000 years ago advertised 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? for the return of one of his runaw 


essity for the expansion of our knew 


nal program is as vital as any con- 





son iries later by the modern 
} 1 . 
( rr ona é sen ) ? ts effort té 
a those wi i! slipping from success 
] } } 
rougn a neg r their educational ad 
\ ! r () lifferey } of . 
Va ives % a S pr is 
strated eataloeur f 75 or 100 nages to 


aay wi otters a! ise ll 
salary from bit of papvrus offering a 
rd for a runaway slave, but the same 
pl le created both. The Egyptian knew 
nothing of typography, of color appeal, of 
heads, of sty of general makeup. He 
Knew nothing of the one thousand or more 
rules that a modern-day student must know 
before he can invent a good advertisement. 
Yet he should get as much eredit as the 
man who creates a 75-page treatise on 

how to aequire a memory in an evening.’ 
His was first attempt at written public- 
ity. The publicity man of to-day has 3,000 


experience to work upon. 

Greeks, who manifested such a 

fine regard for art, used musie as a part of 
I 


ri 


most 


advi rtising s 


snemes, ym them we 


derived one of our sueceessful 
methods of attracting attention, the use of 
a band to draw a crowd. And who ean 


deny the pulling power of the slide trom- 
V tall, 
skinny, willowy individual as a member of 


Think! What is the 


chief recruiting media of our own Navy? 


| 
bone, wielded dexterously by some 


an advertising band ? 

The Romans are credited with the inven- 
of the 
common and the most prolific of our mod- 
media. Fi 


terra cot 


tion sign board, at once the most 


ern day 
the 


publie places, then they used the ‘‘ 


rst they wrote notices 


on ta walls of baths and other 


tabelle’’ 
or tabula, a smooth flat surface, a board or 


tablet upon which they inseribed their 


Some tabule# have been found in 


messages. 


Roman ruins which correspond in a very 


favorable bulletin and sign 


bi yards. 


way to our 
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stitution of tl wn erier d 
Ag ‘ his ns ] nn 
real rinning of moder 

v, for here we fir 1 the e i 
business and pul affairs hb 

by tl erie! His becam 

post not only in business bu 

irt and po S 

Gradually signs began | 
guishing inns and publie houses 

Invention of the printing pri 

ters, pamphlets and booklets of 

nature. Nathaniel Butler 
lished what was perhaps the 


Ne ws. 


zet 


m 


ealled his 
There 


paper 


Wwe re 


nhowever an 


te called Acta Diurna, issued 
an government as well as tl 
paper of publie intelligence 
enna from which Butler d 


Vv 


rived his 
W 
Wwe 


ing the de 


idea. From the 


eekly News publicity has expa 


find it to-day a vital influer 


stinies of millions 


influence so powerful that it is 


on 


ed as one of the chiefest 


progress. 


tant 


It 


organizations. It 


£0 


‘ 
its 


funds and support to reestablis! 


+ 
ui 


example of the power of 


in 


prison camp ra 
across 
statement ‘‘ These rations are 


oners.’”’ 


tion 


vernment ti 


Publicity played a marvel 


part in winning the lat 


procured funds for the numer 


secured mon 


’ finance the creat 


history. It seeured and 


n on a peace footing. An 


the battle front. 


its 
tions were print 


the German lines, with 


r! oly 
Following shortly the 
this literature, 


of 








German 


publicity 


* 





~ 











to trickle into the American 
inquiry would be 
After a decent 
of safe 


compara- 


Their first 
d advertised. 
an assurance intern- 
food, it was a 


valuable informa- 


is\ ask to get 
them; location of certain troops, 
s, equipment, etc. 

‘ity ean, and it has, accomplished 
the past 3,000 years, can it be de- 
ipon to bring a world back to nor- 

m a war and a post-war crisis? If 
rely upon 3,000 years of experience 


tising not help but feel that a systematic 
| yn of publicity must result in the 
sumption of team work in our country. 

Ve ve Dusiness now uses publicity to main- 
2 ta lustrial harmony in its establish- 
»R ments; to get inereased production; to 
eild, a foster the spirit of cooperation. All busi- 
! ss makes use of publicity method not 
8 y to progress but to exist. In the face 


‘esent-day competition the unknown 
vertised) firm is impoverished. The 
has demonstrated its belief in 
r’s ink and the pulling power of the 
ess. The church that advertises thereby 
es its name behind the service it has to 
give. So, in polities, in industry, in reli- 
s in progress itself, publicity has 
the efficient agency of communica- 
in all progress publicity is the symbol 
pportunity that leads the way onward 
ipward. As publicity is such a pro- 
gressive influence it can surely be made an 
set to education. There must be a place 
the science of publicity in the educa- 
ial program of our nation. 
lhe United States is trying to American- 


ize herself, 


terates must be educated. 


To accomplish this end her 
To achieve 
true Americanism our present and future 


generations must be educated to the prob- 
ems that will confront them when they at- 
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tain their heritage. Business asks for well 


educated men and women, those who have a 


thorough basic knowledge of the arts and 
sciences pertinent to business method. In 
dustry complains that she can not get 
enough trained men and women to fill her 


ranks, to satisfy her needs. Edueational 


institutions themselves are experiencing a 


woeful dearth of personne qualified as 


teachers. The only solution to the whole 
problem of business, industry and eduea 
tion is to acquaint the general publie with 
the present state of affairs. Inform them 
of the needs and show them how to meet 
them. No better means, no more opportune 


advantage is apparent than that of insti 
tuting in our colleges and universities de 
partments of publicity, departments that 


are awake to the needs of the day. De 


partments that can by general publicity 
solve the problems arising from these 
needs. Every school of higher learning 


should employ a person acquainted with 
educational method, with publicity theory 
and familiar with business, industr 


needs. A 


Not every publicity or advertising man can 


ial and 


educational word of warning. 


be an educational publicity man. Put the 
right man in charge and see how quickly 
our nation can be educated to our post-war 
needs. 

I have just said that very few men are 
qualified to act as publicity representatives 
institutions, and 


for educational mighty 


few agencies can present the necessary 


qualifications to promote so called adver- 
tising campaigns therefor. The primary 


and fundamental premise to consider in 
the selection of an individual qualified to do 
educational publicity, is that that person 
shall have a clear concept of educational 
values. No man who is all theory can ever 
hope to convince the future student of the 


practicability of a college education as a 
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preparation for business. No person wl 
has developed himself in the broad school 
of practise can attribute a true value to 
‘ational theory. Neither can the man 
who has been in practical life and has edu- 
eated himself through one of the multiple 
correspondence schools satisfy the needs 
for he lacks the proper collegiate atmos- 
phere; he lacks that fundamental experi- 
ence that only a college bred man can have, 
and must have in talking, college training. 

There has been entirely too much talk 
about increasing ones income tenfold, over 
night. Too much publicity has been de- 
voted to the ‘‘earn while you learn’’ meth- 
ods of education. The problem that now 
confronts schools of higher learning is to 
econvinee the minds of prospective students 
of the real value that lies in a thorough 
academic training. True, there is more 
than mere books, more than lessons to be 
absorbed and tests made, in a college course 
of training. But, have we so far, put any 
Pick up, if 


) 


emphasis on mental training ! 
you will please, any literature that is at 
hand and that advertises education. What 
do you find? Such and sueh a school has 
a campus of so many acres, it has a score or 
more of buildings all conforming to the 
latest styles in architectural beauty, it has 
an athletic team that hasn’t been defeated 
in a coon’s age (very probably this will 
head the list) and it has dances every Fri- 
day and Saturday nights and the girls are 
well looked after by a watchful dean. Not 
a word is mentioned about the practicabil- 
ity of the courses offered, very little is said 
about the equipment for conducting these 
courses, and little or nothing is mentioned 
about the men or women who are mould- 
ing the minds of your offspring. A college 
education is not only a socializing influ- 
ence, it is a dynamie force training people 
in particular fields; it is the one persistent 


influence that moulds the civil 
morrow. Herein lies the chief 

that the publicity department 
cational institution must solve 
educate every mind to the advya 
offers for practical mental trai: 
our youth are interested in 
premacy, they are interested in 

and socializing atmosphere, and 
interested in the apparent wealt 
fested in beautiful buildings, of 
they choose. They must be edu 
interest must be stimulated in t} 
tional advantages offered. They n 
made to feel that educational advan: 
are primary, socializing influences s 
ary. Let the publicity man so 
campaign then, that the pract 
tages of the courses offered will be 
pulling power to his publicity. If 
he can scatter here and there, f 
tive effect the schools suprema 
athletic world, her divers and 

and societies that offer excellent s 
vantages and lastly the archit 
‘school houses’’ and the beaut) 
campus. 

Universal education will not com 
dreaming. Neither will it come fron 
present-day stereotyped methods of 
publicity. You can talk college, 
preach higher education, but you w 
accomplish a thing until you actua 
ate in the minds of parents and the 
generation of students, a desire for k 


edge. There is the keynote for an 





tising campaign for an educational pul 


ity man, create a desire for knowled 
longing for education. Desire is 
first step toward result-bringing 


y 


Your publicity man must have a pract 


as well as a philosophic educatio! 
must not only create a desire for ec 
training, he must be able to demons 





ria’ 
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satisfying the desire he has 

'o adapt an old proverb to our 
hand, our publicity man must 
tudents to the fount of knowl- 
s task faculties 
nstrate their ability to make the 


achieved, our 


ik. You can create a desire for 
et the bud into a good state of 


by bringing the student to 
mar . | and have it blighted by courses 
scl wted by impractical, old school, in- 
la S jut that is a problem for 

rd of regents, and not the pub- 
st | ry man, to solve, although every pub- 
tages in is interested in seeing his cam- 


¢ material results. 
iid be folly to attempt an enu- 
of the available materials for an 
e the itional publicity man. A recent ques- 
publicity com- 
the 


ld me of dozens more of available 


on edueational 


n typewritten pages, and 


, talking points. There is in every school of 
irning enough misused and un- 

. ertising materials or data to satisfy 
r ls of a publicity man for five or ten 
the end of which period there will 

fro equal amount of new material avail- 
most prolific sources of informa- 
however, develop from the thou- 


1 ca sands misused media about a college 


is, 


rer refore we may conclude that there is 
g,an urgent, an immediate need for 
now iblicity man in every school of higher 
ng—a man who knows colleges and 
-a man who lives education and 


Al 4 Po Tea 


-~ Ld 


oe ; ; , ] 
i 


method. Our man must know 


igh psychology to penetrate the bul- 


TOT oJ Fa a 


irks of the anti-educational propagand- 


etl ‘—a man who is practical enough to solve 

Hi ‘he material problems arising from his 
oie ropositions, and a man who knows public- 
strate 'y method, what it is and how to get the 
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most out of it. All these things must ap- 
pear in the makeup of an educational pub- 
licity agent, a college bred man, who has 


an intimate knowledge of humanity, and 


who knows a bit of modern-day business 
method. 

If the man to satisfy your needs meas- 
ures up to the proper standards then it will 
be a simple task for him to initiate a pro 
gram of educational propaganda. No in- 
dustrial, business or agency publicist has 
at hand the wealth of material, the limitless 
field that awaits the educational advertiser. 

Ciraupe M. 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


3OLSER 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REEDUCATION SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM 


Medical As- 


war the re were 


Tue Journal of the American 
sociation states that betore the 


two Belgian schools of reeducati li, and these 


served as models for the great institution of 


Port Villez (Eure) where the disab 


soldiers will be gathered. Desp te the Ger 


; 


man occupation, these schools continued to 


function regularly; and now that peace has 
been established, some account hould be 
taken of the great good which they accom- 


the « xample 


Brabant 


plished. It might be hoped that 
met by the provinces of Hainaut and 
may be imitated far and wide 

The school] for cripples at Charleroi opened 
in 1907 with thirty-one students; by 1910 the 
number had increased to 107. Since then the 


attendance has steadily grown larger to a 
point at which the provincial authorities felt 
impelled to increase its facilities. It should 
be added, by that 
decided to admit crippled soldiers, and special 


this 


the way, it was recently 


appropriations were voted for purpose. 


The school admits congenital cripples as well 
as those who have been maimed in industry. 
In its workshops it offers a number of in- 
dustrial courses, such as shoemaking, book- 
binding, basket making, carpet weaving, har- 


ness making, tailoring and bookkeeping, not 








‘ 1era urses ¢ t ut L 
‘ I genera ind tec! ea 
eds kshops are open all d 
Ihe receive hei uncl Tree 
F r | | tor their w t us 
: « 1 r 
Phe Ba provincial institute for eri 
ple ened 1914, 1 ears after tl 
d | v s for its establishment wer 
presented the provineia coune! The 
medic d edic dispensary was opened 
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ne outpreak 


nt May. 1! 


e difficulty 
register of 
<j ‘ie De eT ] 
edica re 
enda 
DD Sines 
, he ; 
t ts | is 


THE EDUCATION OF THE I 


vard | versity th 
’ 

S ) f Edu tion 

f lectures, with pra 


ul ( 


1as establisl 


eal exercis 


onstrations, for teachers of the 


Sch rOl I | duc atior 
the cause of service 


and aiso to meet the 


to 


hopes both 


; 
Lilt 


£ + 
need of s 


wish to prepare themselves for t 


blind or for working 


there has been no special center for that wor! 


. t 


a 
ve) 


that work. 


with them. 


hose seeking such instruction hav 


local orga 


lividuals 


of the war, 
15, and then 


At the be 


’ ‘ n t hig 
Ing nd bas 
the pening 
? st} ps 
PET rrea V 
rses ire a 


3LIND 
from Har 


new Harvard Graduate 


ed a ¢ irs¢ 


es a 


} 1? } " 
} 


11Zations 


engaged in 


The lectures and demonstrations are given 


on Friday afternoons and evenings and Sat- 


urday mornings until 


. Pt) 
who wish a full-time 


cluding lectures, practical trainiz 


January 28 


‘intensive’ 


o 


Students 
course, in 


} 
and actual 


wo wit +} ] 1 + 
. i I l > 
expe teq f de t their eC] Y 
rk \ may } xter | 
riod ures. Thev vw 
stitut s for tl nd nad 
for y y saa rvat 


sel 
t hing, will bi rranged ‘ 
Vv ft the spec il needs nd } 
ndividu student At t 
thos WwW » | \ su led 
ment it the work they | d 
l vement as rate DY t! I 


ecutly committee consisting 

H imes, de l I the grad S 

tion; Charles B. H s, dir 
vision of the blind, Mass ; 
of Education; Edward EF. A 

he Perkins Institut for the B 
etary f th Mass isetts A 
Promoting the ] rests 
and the ex tive secretary, M 
Rand, who was for tet rs ! 
fassachusetts Div of t B 
i ve worker in that field 

The systen f lectures ar 
course affords a survey of w 

r the blind. The Friday « 
will in certain cases | t 
Son yf the subjects and t sp 
follows 77 4 rly I af ry T 


rector of the Perkins Institut 
of the seeing pub by Charles 


Psychology of tl nd: Ih 
sensory life of the | 1; Perce; 


tion and memory,” by Dr. Samu 
professor of psychology at M 
College; “ The prevention of bl 
conservation of eyesight,” by M 
Ridgway, supervisor of work { 
Massachusetts Division of the B 
Winifred Hathaway, National C 
the Prevention of Blindness, New 


and “ Education of the child with s 








the normal 


‘ir session 1920-21 with an actual gain 


tures and demonstrat 


-ONNECTICUT NORMAL 
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sig vith demonstrations and 
~ b the same speakers 

nd re taught musi wit! 
t Pe Kins | stitut n by 
stru r of music at the 
Physical training and 
: ls for the blind,” by O. H 


Institution for 
‘Sale of merchan 


B. Hayes, di 


Department of Education, Massa 
livision of the Blind. 

speakers w ire blind them 

Robert B. Irwin, A.M. ,’07, supe 

a blind in seeing scl . 

O., v vi speak on “ Relief per 


: 1 lawyer! and a member of th 
s Division of the Blind, who w 
[he readjustment of a newl 
1 N cupation ’: William 
r, superintendent of the Can 
\ shop for e Blind, whose subj 
turing of products made by th 


ield worker for 


a | 
+ 


achusetts Di 
7 — 


ak on “ 
i blind”; and 
an Garside, state home teacher in 
isetts, who will tell of her experiences 
vars of service as a home 
students have enrolled for 
small proportion ar 
d for the “ intensive” work and will 


re time to the subject during 


The oth 


ir enti 


lired period. ‘rs will attend 


ons ¢ ach we ek. 


SCHOOLS 


Bureau of Education reports that con- 
all the indications in the spring of 


schools of Connecticut be- 


This condition is said to be 


ment, 


sult of an active campaign for increased 


enrollment conducted under the 


dire: f eS B d Edu n 

M I. J Mead ‘ i, was 

I re ree es mpaig ] the 
1. The s nl ees 100 towns of 

the t represe tive ‘ a 

dressed, ( 1 ed 
¢ t Del S ested 
la i a 4 \ | 


Was hed iss the ’ | p T 
wi *h ‘ ] PMiis eC! 
| Pers Visit ere | 
S } f ¢) , 7 
' 
d « ‘ . | P 
pur ] 


, 
\ | ' 
) + 
Dp Ipa eq I 
lents higl » ’ 

1) lire f ( eid me 
, ’ 3 ’ i Vv s Y ble ( } i 
age ‘ 1ities ] > 

A ‘ nt} | ( ‘ 
a } . 
ber i i pul t 

In addition to these 1 
f the state rote i n i 
Ser us ler in ey piem 
f ht 7 n ’ 1 , ] i ned 
teachet r Conne 1 requ ge that 
the p byl ic e pre pul pits i i so 
cieties every | t 1 lle 1180 
Issued pr i rhe et apart 
Sunday, June 27, 1920 I her Sunday 
nd re ended tl] : hroughout 
the state call the attentiol f their congrega 
ae he educa 9 . the ant 

1! ’ 

It ilso a part of the general plan t 
u 74 t r-? ute 1 kers theater I 1 
they it} ’ = nterest e ge eral pu 

High-school seniors were the pjyects I 
> ] 
especia tude. Outside speakers, normal 


d members ot t 


students, teachers an 


school faculties were employed freely 


them in groups and in persona! 


tj aqdaress 
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confer ( Field days for the sei 3 wert 
irr red re rma schoois a d inter 
enior high-school debates and other scholastic 
ctivities were conducted for them in order 
t interest the young men and wom n the 
work of those institutions 

The schools were adver sed freely in the 
public press and by means of printed matter 
videly distributed Every effort was made to 
nereas¢ the attractiveness of the normal 
schools themselves. Special attention was 
given to improving the living arrangements 
of the students and to making the normal 


schools the educational centers of their re- 


spective localities. 


TAXATION FOR THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
THE vote at the time of the recent elections 


. | } ] 
in Cleveland was as follows: 


INCREASING SCHOOL TAX LEVY 
I ir 123,257 
Against 28,73 


102,966 
34.710 


SCHOOL BOND S t 


ry TAX LEVY 


For 100.040 


CITY BOND TAX EXEMPTION 
90,509 
Against 42.2 
The publication of the Board of E 
Says: 
To the 


must go the largest share of the credit 


teachers and pupils in publie schools 


the 


financial 


for 


splendid majorities in favor of all five 


measures of schools and city which went before 
the voters November 3. 


It is exceedingly doubtful that the city issues 
earried without the tremendous aid 
the And the fact that the 
3oard of Education merged its financial appeal 


could have 


given by schools. 
with that of the city in a joint campaign made 
the task of the schools seem far more difficult in 


this campaign than in previous efforts of the kind. 


ix S$ l 
for by the schools were t urgest 
iters by any Ohio ! district 
t campaign was ne ssary to 
velopments of the n r les 
tial, gube rnatorial state ind <¢ 
8 es to obtain the itten m and 
electorate 

Th workers 1 this impaign 
much for education ar tor city we 

With the work of teachers and | 
ing these results, was that of tl 
vertising Club which conducted th 
licity campaign, Funds for the pu 
ng to approximately $50,000, we 
by a group of public-spirited cit 
land 

Every newspaper in the city 
school and city issues vigorously ar 
effect What the daily press did 
another example of the great value 
able attitude of the Cleveland news 
the publie schools of the eity. 

All who had a part in the effort 
why they should ‘‘ vote ‘ Yes e t 
well satisfied with the results of t 

THE RESIGNATION OF DR 


JOHN FINLEY, 


Dr. H. 
cat mn of the state of Ne W Y ork 


Mmmiss 


f the University of the State 

1 . 
presented nis resignation to t 
regents, on November lS, whi 
with expressions of regret I} 


will take effect on 


after he can be relieved. T! 


as 
ment was made 
advisory a 


T] é Ne Ww York 


in presenting his resignation to 


Time s. 


was as follows: 


On the first of January, 1921, 


pleted seven this office. 


been seven lean years in the 


years in 


have nevertheless been years of 


ore 
gre 


in this state. Education 
of 


greater state support 


pre gress 


matter deeper st 


In 


tive expression has been given to the 


this peri 


ate concern al 


FINLI 


world’s hist 


at 
has 
no 
dn 


art 


constitution requiring the maintenance 


tem of free common schools in which a! 


dren of the state may be educated. 
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s been made for promoting the improved ina i tter working relations 
school children through medica] in reached in the ¢ s t hese re the wav f 
il training and health education; being a mplished through the Committ 
n training of boys and girls up Twenty-one and the Joint Committee of Reg 
rs of age; for a wider agricultural and Mayors, tl! Legislative Committee and the 
training; for the consolidation of Ch iren’s Code Comn ttee, assisted by my 
for the encouragement of higher petent associates 
gh university scholarships; for the Moreover, there has come to me, entirels 
1 enrichment of teacher-training; sought and unanticipated, an invitation to tak 
compensation of teachers and for position in another field in which I think I ear 
¢ throughout the state; for the even mor hel; ful to the general cause of educa 
ssional standards and for the spe tion. I have given this invitation econsiderat 
illiterate adults. Even the disap for several months, appreciating the opportunity 
the repeal of the township law has which it opened to me, yet finding myself unw 
relief in the steps taken in this last ing to leave this position which is to me the offi 
t] farmers’ organizations in coopera of greatest opportunity and honor in the field of 
the edueational authorities looking toward public education, and to sever the h ippy relations 
rs s for the rural districts. More, in which I have enjoyed with the board of regents 
s hee accomplished in these seven years with the department, and with the educationa 
reasonably have been anticipated for officers and teachers of this state. I have declined 
riod to consider several presidential and other positions 
chievements the credit is primarily in the educational field because no other has seem« 
so far as the department is con comparable with this, but I have come at last ¢ 
re idmirable organization built up by the view that I can be of greater service in th 
f r. which has been stre ngthened only by important editorial position unexpectedly ope t 
s to meet the new requirements made of me, and that the department n ay itself be ult 
But what is gratifying beyond mately advantaged by my taking this step 
her scientific accomplishments is the My conscience would trouble me in leaving t} 
the teachers generally in the state, field if I did not feel that, having served near 
ypeals incident to the war but to thirty years in it in one or another capacity, I may 
f their profession. return to the profession for which I especially 
the adverse conditions during this prepared myself and in which I hope that I may 
profession of the teacher has been not only serve those who are teaching the ce} 
public esteem, and not only has dren and youth to face the problems of the next 
il support but higher moral recog generation, but may also have a part in solving 
given to those who perform this pre the great problems of my own day and generation 
for the state. And the school has I believe that the press has to-day the supremé 
opportunity not only to help immediately th 
greater part of this period demands cause of sound education. but also to keep befor 
ade upon me to assist in work of a the public the higher objects toward which the 
re outside of the department. These schools are looking 
able during the war. Such appeals 
me. At the same time the adminis 
mands have grown tremendously and EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
tedly continue to grow. I am reluctant Tue initial meeting of the reorganized 
row the field of my interest and to de National Education Association is to be held 
pelt, as would be necessary, wholly or in Des Moines, lowa, during the first week 
administrative details, especially now : A 
in July, according to a decision of the ex 
nes of development have been so largely é Se 
ecutive committee of the association made 
thought that I should not be reaching my public in Washington on November 20 
8 the other cities considered by the 


x isefulness in this position for two or Among 
irs, and I have been wishing to remain, Executive Committee were New York City, 
‘specially until the rural school situation had been Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. At the 
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Des Moines meeting w vcur the first Ricuarp Hooker, 
f ew representative assembly  {( g lit f t S y 
Ss cl ed | Z n the by law s | : 5 Br 
he Salt | ike ( en ng rat July the } S + sity , B 
| t be! p e association has gif S | th Is HH 
hy ec ‘ 3 O00 ve! lee ires ’ ] }] 
( OOO nd } exceed LOO.O00 Tf re t] Yale B \ 1s 
1921 Superintend Fred M. Hu is ( , 5 
ter t kland California 5S pl ice nt ol! l \ \ r mor? tures 
the issocia sub) Ss « nec iw 
1) L1 SARD P Ay! . . d ’ . f the + , ire r hy iffa re + 
Russell § Found s city, has stood that tur rnalis 
Ce] ected vice-p dk f Cleveland ged as ol s ¢ four 
| t ( iy} f Cleve d. O d wil DD B. M. W Ds rofeasor of 
ke up rie | it Sinee the [7 me € Califor 
‘ blishi t of the Russ« Sage Foundation pointed d { immer s 
n 1907 Dr. Ayres bee e director of Angeles. Professor Woods 
de} ed n, and f its Dr. M. E. Deuts associa 
department f statistics During the war he | | . 2 og 
nized e Statistical Branc] f the Gen S Los Angeles increas 
( Staff nd was commissioned a colonel from 630 students in 1918. t 1.4 
1) \ r \ ke ( re I ( re searcl 1920 
| ; atic vor ( r | | 1st 
5 Miss Louisa M. Wesst! 
( pany . 
fessor of mathematics at Hu ( 
SUPERINTENDENT R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, been appointed principal of the H 
as been asked by the board of education of lege High School. 
Ph ladelphia to become a cal d date for the - , : 
ye i ; : J. W. McC.inton, superintendent . 
superintendency of the publie schools of that eer ue 
a RE : District Number One, Pueblo, 
city. In his reply he stated that he was : 
ae . tendered his resignation to th 
under contract in Cleveland and was not in ‘ 
: , . ' cation to take eff n De mber 
a position to consider the position in the , . 
, been appointed national secretary 
ircer city. Mr. Jones receives an annual i : : e : 
. e «2 _ — ee ‘an Association f Bak ng Ind 
salary of $10,000 a year. The Philadelphia , : 
headquarters in ¢ ago 


position pays S12.000 
: : Miss Eruext HI vuiarp has be 
Mr. Lewis H. Carris, formerly assistant ‘ee | re arenes 
erintendent of the School for tl } 


commissioner of education for New Jersey in 


charge of vocational education, has been ap- 

pointed assistant director for industrial re- Mrs. Peart Ranpatt Wasson, 

habilitation of the Federal Board of Voca women of the University of Verm 
il Education. appointed a member of the advis 

tee of the Women’s Educational 


trial Union in Boston. 


Dr. Atston Exuis, for nineteen years pres- 
ident f Ohio University, died suddenly on 
November 14, aged seventy-three years. Dr. J. E. W. Wain has beer 

Dr. Epcar F. Situ, former provost of the chairman of the department of sp: 
University of Pennsylvania addressed the of the Missouri State Teachers’ Ass 
faculty and students of Lehigh University 
Sunday afternoon, November 7. His subject committee of the recreated Miss 
dren’s Code Commission, and has 


has been reappointed member of th 


was “ Religion and men of science.” 








M 


, Pittsfield; 


Herbert F. Taylor, 
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Morrill, Maine; verdict for $10,000 favor of Meh 
David R. Locke, Taylor, t ' ; 1, of 184 Ha 
New Hampsh re. street, I suit for d res ra st Dry 


HERTZBI s principal of 
Nor soli W P Mi Acader 
United Sta P / N.Y 
C > of ” t 
; ; In 1919, J i 
( , S ent t é ’ 


: 1\ rea 
. l : \ | I 
r st - S in 
| Ni la S | | é 
’ I nore mportal pr an , ) | ”) 1) } 
Cleveland school system d ring ee mad e been provided 
Miss Marie W. Wilson from 
. re I }™ oS. ‘ \\ 
sor ot physical training to be held in Tonop: nd the other 1 Re 
mmunity centers; Mrs. Chris 


from principal 


Is; H. A. Bathrick 


of Chesterfield 


1 classes; H 
_ ra rean i i ) I rf i 
Technical High | . 
: , union in Atlant City February he 
ndent; John A : 
. oe. os meeting of the Department of Superintend 
rmai School to : ; ; 
: ence The presice t ot the as ri if ! ~ lr. 


High School of ot tea: Bice Goamieies oo 


o * Chicago, TIl., : =e 
Park School; Miss Ed G 1 ) 
thr ug} 1 ‘ ‘ ’ er ] T Bre ; 
nm supervisory assistant of Brett 1 f 1919 
. ° - in the sum! Av 
a + pr pa I R ck I 


teacher at East 


principal of Kenn: 


school; Edgar <A 


Technical High 1” 


ird Junior High 


. E. E. Butterfield, teacher at East OCIETS 
High School to assistant principal Tl) S : t of the 


T 


Rice Junior High School; Arthur T. Carr Farmers’ Week Conference held at Ithaca 


er at South High S 





chool to assistant some weeks ago, a committe 








ippr 
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‘ort Wort! 


The remaind 


‘for new buildings 
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to survey rural education lishment of four fellowships, to be 


of New York. The survey is Bishop Museum Fellowships, and 


» possible by a $75,000 appropriation from awarded for study and research in 


ommonwealth Fund, a New York cor- ogy, botany, zoology, geo] ey and g 


ion endowed by Mrs Stephen V. Hark ‘ ne fellows are to be appou ted bv 


just ‘h public exigencies. ation of Yale University from ea: 
nistered by the recommended by the trustees of tl 
committee of Museum in Honolulu. 
one. t i nne reveal by a $1,000 a year. Their researc] 
study, through conferences and question- be in the general field 


naires, conditions in all schools in communi- acific, are to be submitted to the Bi 


ties whose population is less than 4,500. In  seum for publication. Applications { 


} 


ypical counties more intensive research will lowships should be made to the d 


an 
made in the fields of method of instruction graduate school of Yale University, 
and factors of retardation. Special studies director of the Bishop Museum in H 
will inelude the whole problem of health as these two institutions are ec 
education, including medical inspection, phys- this important scientifie work. 

al training, agricultural and home-making were reported to the university, one 
courses and junior project work. The com- from the late Allen P. Lovejoy, of 


mittee of twenty-one consists of three mem- 1904, of Janesville, Wisconsin, fo 


bers from each of the following organizations: yniversity purposes, and one of about $11 
State Grange, Home Bureau Federation, Farm from the estate of Levi I. Shoemak 
Bureau Federation, Dairymen’s League, State Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
College of Agriculture at Cornell, State os - : soni alle 
Teachers? Association. and the Biate Depart- [ne Carnegie Institute of Technolog 


ment of Education. An advisory staff of 


Pittsburgh is completing the most elal 
yea ' coal mining laboratory in America. Th 
men from other states, specialists in their d ‘ Pm ege 
oratory, which will be finished by the ope 


fields of education, will supplement the body . : P 
of the fall term, is located beneath the bu 


The education departm« nt announces that : $ ag a ? : 
ing of the division of science and engineeri: 


of the institute. The equipment comprises 


throughout the entire study the school is to 


be interpreted as an institution concerned . 
eps . . : full-sized coal mine—a model mine, ex 
with its social environment and having com- agai : ; 
. : . . that it yields no coal—a mine locomotive ar 
munity interests as well as academic duties. AE tl - . . 
a full set of coal and metal mine machin 
uat the people of Wyoming are willing to that has been furnished by manufacturers 
pay for better schoo] facilities 1s clearly addition to the mining laboratories pr 
shown by a comparison of the amounts raised there will be a completely equipped ore-dr 
] 


by special tax levies in the various school 


ing and coal-washing plant. It is purposed t 

districts of the state. For the year 1917-18 extend the mine, during the practise work of 
the amount raised by special district taxes the students, along such a plan that it can | 

was $799,992, while two years later the amount —ytilized for carrying some of the steam and 
so raised was $1,492,959, an increase of 91 per water pipes of the institute. 


cent. In two years. = ~ = 
; [Tue Bureau of Education reports 
Goucher CoLiece has received the sum of southern Baptists intend to spend $11,000, 
$25,000 for the establishment of the Elizabeth during the next four years on new building 
King Ellicott fellowship for the political edu- anq equipment for educational institut 


cation of women. 


+ 


owned by the denomination, according 
Tue Yale Corporation at its meeting on No- decision announced at the offices of the chur 


vember 13 made arrangements for the estab- in Nashville, Tenn. Approximately the s 
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ig that period 
stitutions and in- 
ng their endowments. Of the building 


*1) 


$2,275,000 will go 


+ 


institutions 
as South wide, 
Southern Theologica 


Louisville, Southwestern 


Worth, 


Orleans, 


ical Seminary, Fort 
Baptist New 
nd the Baptist Theological Seminary for 
es at Nashville, 


fund will be expended for new buildings 


Institute, 


Tenn. The remainder 


within the several 


of the South- 


the Baptist col 
s comprising the territory 


Baptist Convention. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
AUSTRALASIAN UNIVERSITIES 
EXCELLENT opportunities are being given me 
1k into the universities of Australia and 
New Zealand. Many ties, 
unite the higher education 


New Zealand with Amer- 


University of 
trong ones, 


\ustralia and in 


One of the questions under discussion in 
Australia and New Zealand is the office 
the college president. No such officer as 
American college president is found in 
se arts, and what is more the university 
thorities do not believe they want any such 
ial. Professors in the university of Syd- 
and in New Zealand have the idea that the 
autocrat. 
that his 


he uses this 


American college president is an 
impression 


that 


They jabor under the 


ver is monarchical and 
ver like a king in a domain 


ther a constitution nor a legislature. 


which has 


Such a tyrant as they picture him to be 
and of 
inted anywhere and ought not to exist. 

I simply tell them that there are college 
The mon- 


vy do net want, course, he is not 


sidents and college presidents. 
rchical type is passing away in America as it 
ight to pass, and it never existed to the ex- 
nt or the degree that Australia imagines. 
The Australian and New Zealand universi- 
ties are governed by boards which represent 


th trustees and teaching staff. These boards 


ical power, and seeming to 

force in the wh 
But it is not a paradise 
tentment. Although his 


} 


working hours short and his working 


tions good, he seems to be dissatisfied 


ever struggling for more and more of mo 
and in the struggle, even although the struggle 
l, he is not 


often immediately successful, 
happy. 

When I ask wise peop! 
be they usually shake their | 
norance or indifference. 


swer in a mood of semi-discourag 


comparative hopelessness. 
Cuarves F. Tawina 


TEACHERS FOR FEEBLE MINDED 


in need 


feeble- 


Tue Los Angeles public scho 


of a few well-trained teach 


minded childre n. 


twenty rooms have been our pros- 


pects are for opening from fifteen to thirty 


more rooms during the next two years. So 


far we have been under the 


taking teachers who were wil 


special 


such pupils, but who have had 


training for it. Such teachers usually re 


quest transfers from rooms whenever 


there is an opening for them in the grades. 


This school department is hard put to it for 


adequately trained teachers line 


meet the 


requirements I } tate of 


Such a teacher must be 
certification 
California. 


ERLAND 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE PHILIPPINE 
SYSTEM 


ATTACKS ON EDUCATIONAL 


have taken notice 


be en made here 


ork undertal 
tut! 


and 


which 


ms as we 
sectarian pri 
rd 

he so 


of 


first 


som 


are in ace with 


the pe vernment if t at- 


tacks 


NICleSs ¢ he g 
did 


concerted 


have the appearance being 


The 


that ec 


‘ ) 
systematic. whoile- 
date 


of 


preiate 


recent ime to 


our 


ik the form tter on 


a pastoral le 


of a high directed to the 


of the parishes of his diocese, 


the 


a doecu- 


curates 


ment which is an “ attack against govern- 


ment schools simply because in them the 
Catholie re i 


hell 


threatening 
their chil- 
the 


igion is not taught, 
who send 


” Tt 


atement that the lay schools 


with those parents 
schoo s closed with 


dren to such 


startling st 


had for 


rather 


their “seasoned fruits 


have 


crimes against purity, murder, suicide, rapine 


civ il and 


the 


and robbe ry, disobedience against 


ecclesiastical authorit ; in short, cor- 


ies 
customs.” 

the 
Cato 


rovernment 


ruption of 
The ne 
El Boletin 


products of 


attack 
co of Cebu branding the 


ime equally calumnious 
institu- 


(feos, 


schoo] 


tions as “ugly, venomous, and deadly ” 


venenosos, mortiferos). 

More recently La Defensa. a Diario Catélico 
de la Tarde in Manila, came forward with the 
exaggerated claim that the sectarian Catholic 
schools are the sole centers (finicos centros) 
the “ 
tions and above 


And it 


youth are given true instruc- 


all a true and sound educa- 
added the state- 


wherein 

tion.” following 

ment: 
En 


struye algo, de ninguna manera podemos decir que 


cambio, en las eseuelas piblicas si se in- 


se educa, y lejos de formar ciudadanos honrados y 


patriotas; lo que se hace es formar hombres 


eg 


vistas que anteponen el bien particular al bien 
de la comunidad y de la Patria. Para probar esto 


no hay mas que abrir los ojos y ver. 
In other words, here we have a set of ac- 
cusations coming from various sources but of 


the same organization which give the appear- 


being concerted and attacking 


of 
foundation of 


ance 


the government, th 


very 
ie schools, and our educational 


It 


present 


System 
is not believed to defer 


necessary 
which 


of 


educational system 


with the whole-souled approval 


ernment and the people of the 


Islands against such sweeping: and | 


If 


ippines are, as the bish p if Cebu c 


charges. 
Phil 


“ disobedient to ecclesiastical 


the parents and childre 


auth rity,” 
be due to their unwar 
who patr 
Have they 


G 


it not perchance 


threats with hell against th: 


3e 
the government institutions? 
that 
he effect 
reap the whirlwind? 

When a weekly 


blinded with passion that it sees the mi 


gotten verse from the w rd of 


that whoso tl wind 


sOWS 


paper or a bee mes 


govern! 


who have been produced by our 


‘ugly, 


institutions being 
deadly,” 
ridiculous in the eves of its readers and 
? And those 
their very sweeping tone and 
ated 


impartial and sensible 


venomous, 


has not such a weekly made its: 


people have not charges, 


very exagyt 
manner, lost all weight in the eyes 


men ? 


Is it conceivable that anybody could insult 


the intelligence of an entire people by su 


ridiculous claims that the public schools 


not truly educate and far from train 


honest and patriotic citizens they only pr 


duce selfish men who exalt their selfish inter 


ests above those of the community and 
country? Has it come to such a pass that a 
the leaders of the government and people 

by their 


the who 


the 


Philippines, support 


educational manifest 


all 


present 
lost 


patriotism ? 


system 


approval, sense of altruism 


Such charges as those which we have ab 
presented must be considered by all imparti 


thinkers as futile and unfortunate. 


serve no purpose except perhaps to sow seed 


of and division. Construct 


dissension 


criticisms are always necessary in our bod; 


politic, but these virulent criticisms agai 
the of 
could possibly 


institutions progress and 


not be classified under t! 


category of constructive criticisms. 


democrac 


ve 


They 
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nately, such accusations fall, as they 


fall, on sterile ground. They are 
ttempts to undermine institutions that 
und root in the hearts and minds and 


nees of the people The Filipino peo- 


ve given their verdict by the continu- 
their whole-souled patronage of the 

This year the response of the 
attacks 


inerease of over 100,000 in the yearly 


against such was manifested 
nent. The Philippine Assembly showed 
th in the publie school system when its 

approved was in support of the pub- 
hools. The Philippine Legislature, un- 
e leadership of Senate President Quezon 
Speaker Osmefa, demonstrated its faith 
it passed the epoch-making legislation 
priating 36,000,000 pesos “for the ex- 

of universal free education,” an act 

according to an authorized represen ta- 
f America in these islands “is a means 
ealeulable value for the welfare of the 
pino people, since it will banish illiteracy, 
blished permanently English as the com- 
afford a 


institutions, 


language of the land, firm 


ndation for democratic and 
sure order and stability to the insular gov- 
nment.” 
There is work in this country for all in- 
utions, public and private. All attempts 
are unfortunate. The plain duty of 
is to render cooperation for the strength- 
ng of our national soldarity to which task 
government and the public school system 
ve for years and years dedicated themselves. 
ch a task, we believe, is a patriotic one, 
all attempts tending to the contrary are 
nti-government and unpatriotic.—Philippine 


Journal of Education. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MICHIGAN 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION! 
PREAMBLE 
that extensive and 
useful knowledge generally diffused and effec- 


[In the firm conviction 
1 Adopted at the time of its annual meeting in 
‘rand Rapids, October 28-29, 1920, except that 

resolutions No. 9 and 10 were referred to standing 
mmittees for final report next year. 
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tive individualized schooling systematically 


acquired constitute the paramount agencies 
for the development and perpetuation of true 
democracy, and that through the foundational 
principles and practises of true democracy 
alone can the longi if 


for the 


satisfaction, the disquieti if Ocal 


the human spirit 
find 


restlessness 


expression of personality 
gonisms of the 
and the 


prosperity and welfare of 


and the embittered class 


world be allayed or eliminated, future 


happiness, our na- 
tion secured, we, the 
Teachers As- 
assembled in annual convention at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 28 and 29, 
1920, do unanimously subscribe to the follow- 


ing educational ideals and principles and do 


and its citizenry be 
members of the Michigan State 


x lation, 


earnestly recommend their acceptance and 


adoption by all authorities which have power 
to aid in translating progressive ideas into 
current practises: 

I. Be it that 
heartily endorses the principle involved in the 
federal 


education and to provide, in part, for the en- 


resolved, this association 


proposal to create a department of 
couragement and support of public schools at 
urges the enact- 
federal 


date, 


federal expense, and that it 
of a that shall 


influence effective at an e: rly 


ment law make such 


aid and 
and 

Be it resolved, that this association, through 
its president and secretary, respectfully re 
quests the senators and congressmen repre 
senting the state of Michigan in the federal 
legislature to use their best efforts to secure 
the passage of a bill that shall provide for 


such federal participation in the control and 


support of popular education. 
II. Be it reso ved, that this association, be- 
lieving that it is both desirable and just that 


the legal qualifications for electors voting 


seh 0] 


upon questions of all kinds should be 


no different from the qualifications of electors 


upon other public 


having the right to ote 


matters of great importance, goes on record 


as favoring the enactment of a law making 


the right of voting in Michigan equal and the 


same for all public questions 
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as it is a generally accepted 

‘the teacher is the school ” and, 

hat no person is adequately qualified 

a teacher in the public schools who 

acquired a fair degree ‘of liberalizing 
ofessionalizing training, therefore, 

resolved, that this association ap- 

f the plan whereby, after September 1, 


hall not be legal for any person t 
public 
that 


a course of study in a 


a certificate to teach in any 


this state who shall not, at 


time, } uve completed 


standard normal or college equivalent 


’ , 1 
it | one years work; that 


ber & 


normal or collegiate 


after Septem- 
1927, such requirements shall include 
training equivalent at 


one-half year’s work; and 


1929, 


ne and 


September 1, such require- 


include normal or collegiate train- 


ment shall 


ing equivalent least to two year’s work 


over and above a four-year high school course. 


IV. Believing 


school education is, for financial reasons, diffi- 


that a collegiate or norma! 


cult, if not indeed impossible, of attainment 
by many promising young people of the state, 
and believing further that the encouragement 
of education for leadership is a legitimate 
function of the state, 

Be it resolved, that 
the enactment of a 
after the law of the state of New York, which 


will provide a system of state scholarships in 


this association favors 


law, patterned perhaps 


institutions of higher learning within the 


state, and available to selected graduates of 
the high schools of the several counties or 
legislative districts of the state, and that in 
addition to such scholarships a state loan 
fund be established from which worthy and 
promising students may borrow, under proper 
the 


prosecution of work in institutions of higher 


safeguards and guarantees, funds for 
when such education is undertaken 
the 


fession in the state of Michigan. 


learning, 


with a view to entering teaching pro- 


V. Believing that a system of rural schools 
itself the 
needs, interests, and problems of rural people 


which vitally concerns with real 


is the most potent agency, for advancing the 


happiness, prosperity, and welfare 


communities and their inhabitants, 


lieving further that education 
function of the state and not 
ocality, therefore, 


Be ul 


itself on 


assoelati 


resolved, that this 


as whole heartedly ap, 


record 
the following educational principles 
application especially to the rural sch 
ation, namely: 

(a) A school 


in the vear, 


term 


(b) A course of study with a cont 
confines of the tradit 


riched bevond the 
curriculum 


formalized rural school 
adapted to the 
of rural] inhabitants, 

(c) The 


and impoverished school districts and th 


interests and concrete 


elimination of small, ineff 
stitution therefore of consolidated sch 
tricts and consolidated rural schools wher 
geographic and economic conditions 
such attempts at consolidation feasible, 


(d) The local 


areas, so that either the county or the ec 


enlargement of the 


dated school district shall become the lega 
unit for school levies, 

(e) The further equalization of tax b 
dens by means of state and federal bonu 
to consolidated schools of standard types 
attainments. 

(f) The improvement of instruction thr 
the establishment of qualifications for ru 
school teachers technically equal in kind and 
scope to the qualification demanded of teacl 
ers in village and city schools, 

(g) A 


rural schools as extensive, through, and ped 


system of school supervision 


gogically sound as that provided in town and 
city school systems of the better types, and, 
Be it further resolved, that this association 
through its Legislative Committee, mak 
formal request of the incoming state legis! 
ture to enact such school laws as will make 
the 
enunciated. 


V1. Believing that the State University 


effective principles and ideals her 


Michigan has been seriously handicapped b 
cause of the lack of a fully equipped school 
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wherein adequate professional train- Be it res l, that this association favors 
be furnished to teachers of al] inter- the organization of teachers’ administrative 
nd secondary schools and to super- councils in connection with all school systems 


nd administrators of all types of of any considerable size, and the reference to 
them of debatable administrative matters and 
solved, that this association goes on educational policies which can appropriately 


as emphatically endorsing the estab- be considered by them. 


f a school of educatiorx l a4 Believing that the present serious short- 


with the University of Michigan, but age of teachers is largely due to the inade- 
e and distinct from the college of liter- quate salaries that have heretofore been paid 
‘ience and the arts, and that it hereby and to the short and uncertain tenure of op 
request of the incoming state legisla- portunity whic been accorded teachers, 
it appropriate moneys sufficient to Be it resolved, his association declares 
1 equip buildings in Ann Arbor suit- its conviction to be: 
nd adequate to meet the present and First, that » minimum sal; 


ea 


te future needs of such a school of teacher should be not less than ving 
when established, penses, a reasonable amount for the extension 
further resolved. that this association Of professional training, plus $1 per day for 


‘ounts; and that for superior ability, 


: a a ; 
poliey that will also give our normal 
and other teacher training institutions ning, and successful teaching 
tate ample financial support. CEPEPIONCS TACTSRSSS TR COMNPSRINION, SST 
, . : , ee oO . east 100 rr cent if i un 
Believing that education is distine- ing to at least 1 per cent. of the minimum 
als ‘d inexverience achers. should he 
function of the state and that the ‘#/ary paid inexperienced teachers, should b 
—— . . . , granted in accordance with predetermined and 
should exercise large direct > and — - 
; published schedules and conditions, and 
visory powers over education : x TAS = 
Nn: . . 2 Second, that the tenure of position tor 
all its varied forms, therefore, 7 
sae : gi teachers should be established upon principles 
ed, that this association recom- : be 
: , - y approximately as follows: 
incoming state legislature the a ‘ ‘ . . : 
(a) The first election to a given position to 
a law which shall require state ' , 
oll hef A be for a period of one year, the contract t be 
on ) all ac ‘TS etore > i - : , - ° 
: eacher efore their ap renewable, at the pleasure of the board of 
ea ' 
tment or selection to teach in any public Qaycation, for a second year of service 
mm public school within the state, and shall (b) The reelection of a teacher having 
it the duty of duly constituted public served two years in a given position to be for 
officers to inspect and standardize the 4, period of three years 
‘nization, instruction and administration (c) The reelection of a teacher having 
education in all public and non-public served a total of five years in a given position 
ols of the state. to be without date. and no teacher elected to 
VIIT. Believing that notable advantages 4 given position without date to be subject to 
accrue to society and to the schools if the dismissal except after specific reasons for the 
experiences of teachers of all types of proposed dismissal shall have been presented 
erests shall’ be utilized in arriving at final jn writing to the teacher, a public hearing 


judgments respecting the organization and _ before the board of education shall have been 
Imir istration of education and believing, accorded the teacher, and the proposed dis- 
er, that the participation of teachers: in issal shall have been approved by at least a 


formulation of school policies is con- two thirds vote of the board. 


ve to an aroused personal enthusiasm for Be it further resolved, that this association 
hing and to a deeper professional spirit condemns the practise of frequent shiftings 


ng teachers, therefore, of teachers from one position to another for 
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trivial reasons, and asserts the principal that 
‘her (except in case of genuine emer- 
should resign a given position without 
due notice board of education 
writing—such notice to be presented not 
later than sixty days before the date set for 
resignation to take effect, and in no case 
than sixty days before the opening of 
the fall or spring term 
X. Be 
endorses the movement having for its purpose 
that 


demand of teachers that salaries shall be paid 


it resolved by this association that it 


the all-year school, and it approves the 


on the basis of twelve months’ service and in 
twelve monthly installments, it being under- 
stood that when not employed in actual teach- 


shall 


recreational or 


ing, teachers render such educational, 


social, vocational service as 
circumstances permit and communities need 
and require. 

And 
training and work tend to fit him for intelli- 
that 


active participation in the administration of 


believing further that a _ teacher’s 


rent leadership in civie affairs, and 
community problems is an obligation which 
each should 
does not assume, to any large degree, there- 
fore, 
Be it 
upon all 
talents to the 


service in all ways consistent with the obliga- 


teacher assume, but frequently 


that this association 


its members the dedication of their 


re solved urges 


practical demands of social 
tions of their regular school work. 

XI. Be it Resolved by this association that 
it favors a state school survey made under the 
direction of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and in cooperation with the executive 
committee of the M. S. T. A.., 


among its objectives, the determination of de- 


and having 
sirable centers for consolidated rural schools 
and the best 
state vocational schools. 

XII. Be it resolved by this association that 


locations for various types of 


it favors an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution whereby the state superintendent of 
public instruction shall be appointed by the 
State Board of Education and that such ap- 
pointment shall be for a term of years but 


renewable. 
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resoiver 


XIII. Be at 
commends the Legislature 


. . 
ast session tne important 


James Law, providing for 


mm to lt ag 


eighteen years 
tricts of 5,000 population and over, tl 
ting the state in line with twenty of 
progressive states in » union in his 
education. The association further tak 
opportunity to express 1 ‘lief that 
part-time educational opportunities 


near future for the b 


provided in the 


girls in 


smaller towns and in rural 
munities. 

aiv. esolved, that 
efforts of the Michigan T\ 
Fund 


retirement law so as 


this asst 
endorses the 
Board to revise the } 


the der 


Retirement 
to satisfy 
of the best actuarial practise. 
XV. Inasmuch as the present High S 
Fraternity law is, in some places, ineffect 
by reason of the fact that it provides I 
quate penalties for its infraction and rer 


+ 


it impossible for school authorities 
vise the fraternities when they exist, 
Be it resolved, that it is the opinion of 
association that the law should be so amended 
as to provide proper penalties for pupils 
are responsible for its violation and for th 
school officials who neglect its enforcement 
XVI. Be it resolved by this association 
it extends its sincere congratulations to Dr 
Harry B. Hutchins, ex-President of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, for the significent work 
he has accomplished for our State Universit) 
during the period of his incumbency, and t! 
it hereby expresses to him the good wishes 
all its members for a long period of leisured 
activity in the days that are yet before hin 
and 
Be it further resolved, that this association 


Marion L. 


inaugurated president of the 


extends to Dr. Burton, the newly 


University of 
Michigan, most cordial greetings and a hearty 
welcome to our midst, and, by a rising Vv 
pledges its undivided support to his adminis 
tration. 


XVII. Be it 


endorses the aggressive, progressive and ef! 


resolved, that this associati 
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iministration of the State Department 
» Instruction and pledges its coopera- 

in earrying forward such _ beneficent 
reforms as may be instituted by it. 
XVIII. Be it resolved, that this association 
ds its sincere thanks to all associations, 
es and individuals who have by their 
made the 


1920 


rs, generosity and courtesy 


ial meeting of the association in 
] rmly pleasant and successful. 

XIX. Be it resolved, that this association 
expresses to its retiring president, Superin- 
tendent T. J. 


effective and faithful services he has rendered 


Knapp, its appreciation of the 


he teachers of Michigan, not alone in con- 
ction with the office of president of this 
issociation, but various 


also in relation to 


her educational reforms which have been 


essfully advocated and promulgated by 


Signed by the Committee on Resolutions 
C. O. Davis, Chairman, 
Bessie Leacu Prinopy, 
E. G. Porter, 
Lou I. Sicier, 

ANNE WIGGINS 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
MEASURING THE “ USEFULNESS” OF TESTS 
IN SOLVING SCHOOL PROBLEMS! 

THE past two years have witnessed a truly 
extraordinary activity in the field of “ mental 
As a chief result, the busy 
offered his 
among some eight or ten group scales of in- 
now available for use 
in the publie schools. However, though there 
are seales a-plenty (too plenty one is tempted 
to say) methods for the use of these scales 
are not so fully worked out. And in the 
midst of such an offering the superintendent 
nay still be somewhat at a loss as to just what, 


measurements.” 


superintendent is now choice 


telligence which are 


in a practical way, he may do with such meas- 
ures or how, once he has tried them, he may 
determine for himself their usefulness. The 
present brief paper is intended first of all to 

1 Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of 
Indiana University. 
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illustrate, in very concrete and simple fashion, 
the way in which such scales may be used to 
weak 
in Junior high school, and (6) in 
the 1B grade. 


how, in a very practical and simple way, the 


improve division into and strong sec- 
tions, (a) 
The paper also aims to show 
seales for such a 
The two 


presented very briefly. 


usefulness of the purpose 


may be measured. studies will be 
The results themselves 
are, in each instance, of no great importance. 


But the 


methods of attack are distinctly different from 


point of view and the general 
those most customary, in studying the “ re- 
liability ” and “ validity ” of tests and scales. 
The intensely practical and direct treatment 
of the data should, it is felt, be distinctly 
interesting to the busy school official—who is, 
very likely, not highly versed in statistical 
methods, but who wishes to learn, as quickly 
and clearly as possible, just what he can do 
with such tests—and how well he can do it. 
Il. THE VALUE OF THE “ CROSS-OUT ” 
AID IN MAKING SECTION DIVISIONS IN DEPART- 


SCALE AS AN 


MENTAL SCHOOL MORE SATISFACTORY 

In a large departmental school the “ Cross- 
out” scale? was given just before mid-year 
The fast 


re-arranged on 


promotions in the winter of 1919. 


and slow sections were then 
the basis of the test results, those in the slow 
sections who seored highest being transferred 
to a fast section, and those in the fast sections 
who scored lowest being placed in a slow sec- 
tion. This arrangement was kept during the 
spring semester; then, in making suggestions 
for the sections in September, the teachers 
were allowed to again rearrange the sections 
as they saw fit. The question is as to the 
number of changes, made on the basis of the 


found 


factory to continue in the September division. 


tests, which were sufficiently satis- 


The changes were made in the sixth and 7B 


2 Pressey, S. L., ‘‘A Brief Group Seale of In- 


’ Jour. of 
1920; or 


using 


telligence for Use in School Surveys,’ 
Educational Psychology, 
Pressey, S. L., ‘‘School 
Seales of Intelligence,’’ 
Educational Measurements, 


1918. 


February, 
Surveys Group 
Seventh Conference on 


Indiana University, 
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resuits may be summarized as 


grades. The 
follows: ten who 
highest in their 
sections. Of 


‘made good” and were continued 


children in slow sections 


highest or next to 


BCOTreE d 


section were transferred to fast 
these, el rht 
by their teachers in a fast section in Septem- 


Kight 


third or 


ber. children in slow sections who 


scored fourth in their section were 


thus transferred: seven made good and were 


continued in fast sections. Three pupils in 
slow sections scoring still further down in the 
distribution for their section (fifth or sixth) 
were transferred, and of these one made good. 
Ten pupils in fast sections scoring lowest or 
next to the lowest were transferred to a slow 
section: of these, eight were continued in a 
slow section in September or else failed to 


Nine third or fourth 


the lowest in a fast section thus 


scoring 


be promoted. 
from were 
remained in a slow 
still 


from 


changed; of these, seven 
failed. 
the distribution of se 


further up in 
the fast 


tion were transferred, and of these three re- 


section, or Four 


sec- 
mained in a slow 
The 


The inference is, therefore, that children scor- 


group. 
sections averaged 17 pupils in size. 
ing on the tests in the upper quarter of a slow 
section or in the lower quarter of a fast section 
may be transferred to the other section with 
an expectation of success in about 80 per cent. 
of the cases. But transfer of children scoring 
near the average of the section they are in is 


much less likely to prove satisfactory. 


The experiment will indicate both a way in 


which a group scale may be used as an aid 
in readjustment, and the expectation of suc- 
such As a matter of fact the 
writers would not suggest any arbitrary use 


cess in use. 
of the scores—instead the scale should be used 
rather to indicate those in slow or fast sec- 
tions who should be considered as candidates 
for transfer, the final decisions as to whether 
a given pupil should actually be transferred 
or not being made only after consideration of 
Such 
consideration might be expected to eliminate 
the 20 


It might be wiser to work with the upper and 


the matter from every point of view. 


per cent. of unsuccessful transfers. 


lower two cases rather than the upper and 


[ VoL. XII. > 


But the general method 


case.* 


lower four. 


same inh any 


Il. THE VALUE OF THE PRIMER SCALE AS 


AID IN IMPROVING SECTION 


DIVISIONS 
THE 1B GRADE 
The 


entering 


Primer Seale* given to 
(1B) 


12,000 population, in 


was 
children in a city of 
September—tw 
The 


usefulness of the se 


began. writers were 


the 


section 


after school 
interested in 
an aid in division; it is cust 
in this system for the teachers to divide t 
first 
“ fast’ 


however, 


grade classes, soon after entrance. 


and “slow” sections. It 


that 


was 


not enough was yet k 
about the worth of group tests for uss 
first grade to warrant actual division 
classes on the the 

was, nevertheless, found possible to detern 


the the 


test resuits 


basis of 


very definitely value of test for 
purposes. 

After 

ing the tests (the tests were given, as has 

weeks 
began) the blanks for each class were arr 


And lists 


showing section divisions as these would ha 


The method was very simple. 


said, in September—two after si 


in order of score. were made 
made if the divisions had been forme 
the up] 


half of the class, according to score on 


been 
on the basis of the test findings; 


tests, was considered a hypothetical stror 


3 The writers wish to express their indebtedness 
to Miss Mary Kerr, principal of the Bloomingt 
Junior High School, for her cooperation and h 
in the study. In fact, the plan of the experiment 
was worked out rather more by Miss Kerr than by 
the writers, and whatever practical interest it may 
have is due largely to her. 


made up in the first place, it may be said, by the 


The sections had been 


principal upon the basis of the previous sch 
record of 

high school. 
ment, because of extremely obvious misplacem« 


the children before coming to jw 
Only a few shifts from this arrangé 


had been made before the readjustments ab 
mentioned on the basis of the tests. 

4See Pressey, L. W., ‘‘A Group Scale of Intel! 
gence for Use in the First Three Grades,’’ Jour 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. X., 1919, p 
297-308. 








tests were giv en 
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the lower half a corresponding weak 
No action was taken upon these re- 
wever, nor were the lists shown to the 
the left to 


divisions in way; 


Instead, teachers were 


their own the usual 


riters requested only that the teachers 
them, from time to time, of the sec- 

as they had arranged them. 

these actual section 


effort to obtain 


ns made on the basis of the teachers’ 


ents, as these sections were at the time 
(two weeks after school 


The 


rs stated that they had as yet made no 


proved largely unsuccessful! 
ns which they were willing to give the 
be- 
division in 
How- 


the end of the first month the teach- 


ner, and it was another two weeks 


teachers submitted a 


they felt reasonable confidence. 


id all submitted section lists, which were, 


rding to their judgment at that time, in- 


ve of the best division of their classes 


strong and weak groups. 


he writers were then in possession of two 


f divisions, one made on the basis of the 
findings, two weeks after school began, 


ther made on the basis of the teacher’s 
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actually made by 


the 


divis ons 
The 


- per cent. 


the 
the teachers. 


then 


section 


table gives results in 
of children in the strong 
end of the 


their class 


terms of 
each class who, at 
the 


according to average mark 


section of the 
half of 


div isions be- 


term, stood in upper 


ing on the basis of the tests, and (hb) divisions 


being on the basis of the teacher's judgment.” 
Apparently if the children had been divided, 
of the tests the 


in the beginning, on the basis 


would have been much 
the 


than was the early judgment of th 


division more in ac- 


cord with marks, given by the teachers, 
teachers 


And it 


nnection 


themselves as to the proper division! 
should be mentioned again in this ¢ 
that the 
their divisions to the writers until afte 
test 
tained during the second week of scho« 
be added that 
mitted to the writers was neither the first nor 
the final 
made after the first week. 


teachers were unwilling to submit 
ratings were ob 


1. It 


sub- 


first month, whereas the 


also the division 


should 


division. Tentative divisions were 
And the divisions 
were frequently revised; one room had shifted 
sections eight times during the first semester. 
It would surely seem that some of this shift 


ing and readjustment( with the misplacement 


ment, one month after school began. and maladjustment implied), might have been 


And the very practical question is as to which prevented by discriminating use of tests 


the 
use of 


writers would arbi- 
the But it 


if the tests had been used to aid 


sis gave the grouping most in accord with Again not urge any 


finally 
eakness in school work. 


children’s demonstrated strength trary scores may surely 


be said that 


tor 


the teachers, in their selection of children 
the “fast” 


tions might 


answer this question the writers simply 
ted until the end of the 
ined the marks given the children at that 


first semester, and “slow” sections, these sec 


have been made up more satis- 


factorily—at least put into a satisfactory form 


time, and compared the average mark of each 


ld. obtained at the end at the semester, earlier in the year'’—than could otherwise be 


his section placement at the beginning the 
The following table shows IV. 


case. 
that semester. DISCUSSION 
e results, the hypothetical sections made on —_—‘These two bits of data are perhaps of little 


he basis of the test being first considered, and themselves. There are. how 


the 


would seem worth emphasizing. In 


importance in 
which 
the first 
place, the statistical methods are extremely 


ever, two features in treatment 


Section 


ivision 5In fact, perhaps the most important finding is 
cording to 
tests. . 87 77 92 75 72 82 8075 80 75 80 100 98 


ac- 
that the sections finally arrived at by the teachers, 
Silanes a at the end of the semester, were largely identical] 
1V1810 ac- 4 _ - 
cording to with those made during the first two weeks, on the 
teacher 7 63 75 63 64 50 67 61697563 7563 basis of the tests. 
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practical. 
coefti- 


cients of probable errors, normal distributions 


simple, exceedingly direct and 


There is no mention of correlation 


and so on. Such methods are of great 


value to the special student. There is, how- 


ever, a growing appreciation among research 


workers of the limitations of such methods, 


and the great difficulties involved in their 


proper use. There is also a definite tendency 
among such workers toward the use of such 
very simple and direct empirical] procedures 
as have been employed above.’ For the pre- 
sentation of data to those not versed in sta- 
tistical technique such simple methods are, 
the writers feel, by all means to be preferred 
Sta- 


means 


wherever possible—and usually possible! 
tistical methods, are after all, only a 
And when that end is the pre- 
sentation of data to a practical school man, 


to an end. 
not versed in special statistical methods, then 
that school official has a right to demand a 
presentation which shall make the facts un- 
mistakably clear to him. 

It should also be pointed out, that nothing 
has been said regarding the question as to 
whether the tests were measuring “ general 
Are 


these tests doing the work required of them, 


intelligence,’—the question was only; 
and are they doing it better than other means 
available? It improving 
of tests of 


achievement (to 


may be that, for 


section divisions, a combination 


intelligence with tests of 


measure previous preparation) would be more 


¢ See for instance Kornhauser, A, W., Meine, F., 
and Ruml, Beardsley, ‘‘Two Models Showing the 
Interrelation of Several Significant Correlation 
Variables,’’ Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 16, 1919, 
pp. 230-235. 

7 See for instance ‘‘ The Personnel System of the 
U. 8 Engineering 
Publishing Company, New York, especially chap- 
ters on the trade tests; or Thurstone, L. L., ‘‘ Men- 
tal Tests for College Entrance,’’ Jour. of Ed. 
Psychology, Vol. X., 1919, pp. 129-142. Other 
brief methods are also exemplified in Pressey, 8S. L. 
and L. W., ‘‘The Practical Efficiency of a Group 
Seale of Intelligence,’’ Jour, of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 3, 1919, pp. 68-80, and ‘‘Suggestions 
with regard to Professor Thurstone’s Method of 
Critical Secores,’’ Jour. of Educational Psychology, 
September, 1919. 


Army,’’ 2 Vols. Magazine 
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valuable than tests of intelligence alone can 
be. If such be the case, then by all Means yse 
t 293 F achieve » ! 4 hb 

the measures of achievement too! The ques- 
tion as to the function we think we are teat. 
ing is, practically, a question of minor im- 


portance. 


The important question is simply 


what tests best do the work? It is in pro- 


portion as the various “scales” are courage 
this test” that 


And the busy superin- 


ously submitted to “ acid 
progress will be made. 
tendent has a right to demand that investi. 


gations take this rigidly practical turn. 


SUMMARY 

The paper deals with the efficiency of two 
group scales for measuring intelligence in 
improving section divisions in (a) junior high 
school and (b) entering (1B) classes. It was 
found that: 

1. The “Cross-out” scale is about 80 per 
cent. efficient in correcting extreme misplace 
ment in sections in junior high school. By 
use of the scale in combination with teacher's 
judgments it would be still more valuable, in 
improving divisions according to ability in 
junior high school classes. 

2. The Primer Scale, given two weeks after 
school began in September, is more efficient 
than teachers’ judgments, made a month after 
the beginning of school, in dividing entering 
strong and weak 
By use of the scale in combination 


(first) grade classes into 
sections. 
with teachers’ judgments its usefulness for 
such a purpose should be still greater. 

3. It is urged that (a) there is a need for 
the development of more simple and direct 
statistical methods, in measuring the value of 
a scale, than are now commonly employed; 
(b) there is need for study, in a direct and 
concrete way, of the usefulness of tests and 
scales in dealing with particular, concrete, 
Such study is much more impor- 
tant than study of the “validity” of a test 
or scale, as a measure of this or that “ability.” 
It may be that combinations of tests of in- 
telligence with test of achievement may prove 
to be more useful, for many practical pur- 
poses, than either type of test alone. 

S. L. Pressey, 
L. W. Pressey 
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